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For “ The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies. 
(Continued from page 50.) 


While the Friends were waiting for the In- 
dians to come in, trouble was brewing among 
the chiefs. Those of them who lived near the 
lake Powawhaykonnay—pronounced for short- 
ness, Poygan—did not like the innovation pro- 
posed by the commissioner. ‘The lake was 
the place where they had been used to assem- 
bling in council, and there they intended to 
meet on this occasion, if they could have their 
own way. They despatched a delegation to 
Green Bay to see him and declare their will. 

The delegates reached town on the evening 
of Sixth month 10th, and it was agreed to have 
the conference the next morning, immediately 
afier breakfast, at the office of Wm. H. Bruce, 
the Sub-Indian agent. The United States in- 
lerpreter was engaged as an indispensable aid, 
the Indians speaking only their own tongue. 
This occasion was. interesting, as affording the 
first interview with the Menomonie chiefs, and 
the first opportunity, which the Friends had, 
to judge, by personal observation, of the cha- 
racter of the people to whom they had been 
sent and of whom they had, in one particular, 
received such deplorable accounts, On meet- 
ing these chiefs, they were therefore, the more 
pleased to find, that not one of them was 
drunk ;—that all were as sober and quict in 
their deportment, as could be desired. ‘There 
were five of them, viz.:—La Motte, a large 
man with a composed countenance—the orator 
of the day ; Cheequetam or Laughing Hyena, 
whose merry eye and smiling face were not 
in keeping with the current notions of Indian 
gravity—a man of medium size ; Osh-kish-he- 
nan-new—or young man—a diminulive, insig- 
nificant-looking subject, with a restless eye 
and anxious visage—a brother of the Head 
chief of the Nation; Ah-kéena-pow-way-o and 
Pee-quah-kee-nah—not remarkable for any- 
thing ; and, along with them, a silent interpre- 
ter of their own, one Antoine Gauthier—a 
half-breed, French and Menomonie—a tall, 
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and the face of a bandit, whose office seemed 
to be to listen and store in his memory, for 
the future use of his superiors, the remarks 


which might fall from the white men, and to| 


report to them, privately, any misinterpreta- 
tion, should there, unhappily, be cause, 

These sons of the woods were not, as one 
might have expected, dressed out in holiday 
trim. On the contrary, their clothing was 
scant, not very cleanly and a good deal worn. 
There was no dirty finery about it nor any 
relics of finery. They looked poor and, with 
the exception of the Hyzna, downcast. The 
brother of the head chief had some trouble to 
arrange his garments to answer the purpose 
of a decent covering. The appearance of the 
deputation was calculated to excite commise- 
ration. 

On entering the room where the conference 
took place, they came forward, quite pleasant- 
ly, and gave each of the stfangers a friendly 
shake of the hand. They then seated them- 
selves, the Half-Breed in the rear, and forth- 
with got ready for a smoke. Each one had 
his own pipe—a common clay one, such as 
our Irish labourers use—and his private store 
of tobacco and kinni-kinnie, stowed away in 
a muskrat or skunk skin. The tobacco was 
the cavendish chewing tobacco, that manufac- 
tured for smoking not pleasing the Indian pal- 
ate. Each one shaved a portion of his plug 
into the palm of his left hand and there chop- 
ping it up with the favourite bark, soon had it 
ready for the fire. 

It is curious to see how the inventions of 

science reach even the wigwam of the Indian, 
Instead of rubbing two sticks together, in the 
olden style, each chief produced his own parti- 
cular supply of lucifers, and the pipes were 
speedily waving their ambrosial curls, to the 
delectation of those whose nostrils affect such 
savoury odours. ‘The Friends would not have 
been unwilling to dispense with the fragrance; 
but upon discovering that they were not oblig- 
ed to take part in the performance, they quietly 
inhaled the share of smoke which [ell to their 
lot, and congratulated themselves that nothing 
worse had befallen them. 

The Indians sat silently puffing, till their 
errand was demanded. Then La Motte arose 
and stated their business; which was to make 
objection to the payment of the $40,000 at 
Green Bay. ‘They wanted it to be made at 
Lake Poygan, where the treaty was made, 
Here there were too many houses and too 
litle room. They felt as if they could not 
talk so freely and transact the business so 
well, as in the woods, where there was more 
space. 

They were told; in reply, that the call of the 








gaunt figure, with long black shaggy locks,|}to make out a pay-roll; and that a place to 


meet in, suitable for that purpose, had been 
secured for their accommodation; where the 
Friends would stay with them, where they 
should be provided with food and lodging, and 
could be entirely private. 

Still they objected :—the distance was great ; 
iheir old chief, l-aw-ma-taw, was too infirm to 
travel so fur. 

To which, answer was made, that it would 
be unreasonable to make all the other chiefs 
and all the half-breeds, some 400 in number, 
including old people and little children, go all 
the way up to the lake, to accommodate the 
nine chiefs living there. Green Bay was a, 
comparatively, central spot, and most accessi- 
ble to the majority of those concerned. 

The business of the delegation being to start 
objections, they performed their function faith- 
fully. But it was soon evident that they were 
much better at multiplying little difficulties, 
than at convincing the Friends of the propriety 
of changing their determination. 

The first objection, which, according to the 
Indian custom of expressing themselves in 
figurative language, might be understood to 
mean, that they were afraid of thé intrusion 
and interference of troublesome people, if they 
came into the heart of the white settlements, 
the Friends. thought was obviated more effect- 
ually by the character of the place in which 
they wished to meet the Indians, than it would 
be by going to the lake; and from the faint 
resistance to the plan proposed, made by the 
chiefs, after a little explanationy it is probable 
they thought so too, though they did not con- 
sider it quite diplomatic to make any such ac- 
knowledgment. 

But, before parting, they informed the 
Friends, with a smile, and as it were, by way 
of apology, for not giving their assent, that 
their instructions had been positive, to answer 
no questions, make no concessions, keep always 
in company, and return to the lake together, 
with their report. 

The Sub-Indian agent cut short the discus- 
sion, in a tone more magisterial than was 
agreeable to the Friends, by telling the chiefs, 
peremptorily, that a place had been provided 
for the council at Green Bay, and they must 
come. ‘They seemed too well accustomed to 
such usage and took it meekly—cheerfully, one 
might say. Yet it was pretty plain, they did 
not think any great hardship was going to be 
imposed upon them, in the present case. 

One thing, in this conference, took the 
Friends by surprise and a little disappointed 
them. They had imagined the fame of Wil- 
liam Penn and his honourable dealings with 
the natives of Pennsylvania, were known, ge- 
nerally, to the North American Indians, and 


chiefs was not to be present at a payment, but|they had expected, that the brightness of his 
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reputation aaali have shed a little cetre u upon | l their language heiied, as late as 1782, in the Michaelmas summer,’ ” dad i is peculiarly bland 
his unworthy followers. They had hoped the | vicinity of the Falls.” and agreeable ; with us it has obtained the 
Menomonies would have saosin them as| The Roman Catholic missionary stationed | name of “ Indian summer,” and has the addi- 
men belonging to a people, proverbially, the | with the Menomonies, said to be critically fami-| tional feature of haziness—the morning and 
fast friends of the Indian race and worthy of| liar with several of the Indian tongues ‘of this | evening sun seeming shrouded in smoke, and 
their confidence. But when they were inquir-| region, believes, from the analogies which he|the stars near the horizon being invisible. 
ed of, concerning their knowledge of Penn, has traced, that this people belong to the Chip- | This season, occupying the place between sum. 
they replied, that ‘they had never heard of him. | pewa family. mer and winter, occurs at a time when the 
A short relation was then made to them of his! They are, generally speaking, less intelli-| earth and ocean, near their surface, have the 
character, principles and conduct, in founding | gent than the Sioux and Chippewas—the prin- | same temperature ; and as inequality in tem- 
and sustaining the colony of Pennsylvania, | cipal Nations of the North-west—and inferior | perature between these is a chief cause of 
and they were given to understand, that the|to them in physical development and muscular | winds in maritime countries, this fact well ac- 
strangers then with them were of his people. | strength, ‘They are pacific in disposition and} counts for the calm that characterizes the 
They listened with close attention and interest | have rarely been involved in war—only once} period under consideration, There is, in 
to the narrative, but gave no ontward token of| of their own accord—since white men have truth, at this peculiar juncture, a thermometrical 
surprise or satisfaction, and did not depart} known them. ‘I'wice they were drawn into| equilibrium between the air, the earth, and the 
from the cautious and reserved, though not] contests between the whites, viz. :—during the | ocean, each having attained its mean tempera- 
unfriendly manner, which they had before| war of the American Revolution, and that of| ture (or nearly so,) for the year, and their 
maintained ; nor did they make any comment} 1812. ‘1 am unable,” says Williams, “ to| means being about equal. 

upon what had been communicated to them. | state precisely, the time, when their numbers 





Every thing, however, had to pass through | 
the alembic of an interpreter, and what it lost| stances, however, I think I may safely say, it| 
in the distillation, or what modification it un-| commenced with the war in 1812, And this 
derwent, before reaching the ears of the Indi-| lessening of their numbers was not by sickness | 
ans, there was nobody to tell. It may afford | or battle, but by strong drinks, which were, at 
some explanation of their ignorance of Penn to 
state, that this Nation is, probably, more iso-| duced among them. 
lated than any other on the continent, on 
account of the peculiarity of its language, the 
smallness of its intercourse with the French| Howard was garrisoned by the United States 
portion of the white inhabitants, almost exclu-| troops, in 1816, »And, may | here add, this 
sively, and its being, to a considerable degree, | dreadful evil is stilt making ravages among 
under the influence of the Roman Catholic | the lords of the soil ? During the administra. 
priesthood. Protestant missionaries do not|tion of the late President Jackson, my heart 
appear to have ever had free course among | did not cease to bleed, from pity and compas- 
them. sion for my Indian brethren, as I found no 

The entire Nation does not exceed 2300| justice nor righteousness in all his dealings 
persons, agreeably to a roll prepared at the| with them.” The Christian nation who led 
Fort a year ago. Williams, who has endeay-| these poor Menomonies into the path of des- 
oured to trace their history, says, in a letter to| truction, has not raised a finger to turn them 
one of the Friends,—“ {t appears by Charle-| {rom it. Their downward career, if not 
voix, in 1721, that—‘ The whole Nation con-| speedily checked, must end in general misery 
sisted of only one village, and this too not very | and final extinction. Yet they are an amiable 
numerous,’ They increased from that time, | people, and from the feelings which they ma- 
as we may see in the Report of Dr. Morse to| ni 
Congress, in 1822; wherein he would make 





Many speculations have been put forth in 


(began to decrease. From various circum-| relation to the cause of our Indian Summer, 


characterised, as it is, by a hazy or smoky 
| atmosphere, x which is, at the same time, nearly 
calm. Of the calm and its cause we have al- 
| ready remarked ; and of the haze, many years 


that time, more freely and abundantly intro-|of observation have convinced us that it is 
This great evil did not| wholly due to a stratum of smoke upon the 
cease with the war, but, as one justly ob-|earth’s surface, derived mainly from the prac- 
served, it was unhappily sustained, when Fort | tice of burning heaps of rubbish in their fields 


by our farmers, ‘The writer has come to this 
conclusion chiefly from the facts : 

That these fires are kindled at a time and 
under circumstances that seem to justify the 
conclusion, viz., in autumn, and in still and 
dry weather. 

That the Indian summer is longest where 
burning in the field is most practised, as in the 
West, {rom three to six weeks ; in this vicinity 
from one to two weeks; and in the eastern 
part of Massachusetts, where field burning is 
now rarely practised, this feature of the sea- 
| Sons is rarely witnessed, though. sixty years 
since both were common in the same locality. 

That the obscuring cause is near the earth, 


nifested, in the course of their communications | is apparent from the “fact that the stars are in- 
with the Friends, there is reason to believe, visible near the horizon, while unobscured in 


them appear—‘in a number of villages’—to| that much might be done among them in the| the zenith, 


be 3900 souls.” They have, from an early | good work of reformation. It is lamentable to 


period, inhabited the region in which they now | behold a nation sinking in the vortex of in-| charming, 


live, and, what is singular, have no tradition 
or will confess none, of the country from| into the g 
which their forefathers sprung or of the origin | followers of Christ. 
of their Nation. Gallatin, by analogy of lan- 
guage, places them with the Algonquin family ; 
yet from the vocabularies which he cites from a 
Hale, the relationship is not striking to a 
reader unskilled in such investigations, Charle- Review of the Weather, for Tenth month 
voix, as quoted by Williams, remarks :—*“ | (October), 1849 

have been assured, that they had the same eT 


original and nearly the same language with Though some snow fell early in the month, 


(To be continued.) 


From the North American & U. 8. Gaz. 


But whatever be its cause, the season is 
and we cannot but regret that it 


temperance and to reflect they were plunged | should recede with the progress of cultivation. 
gulf by those who call themselves the} The past month furnished a fair specimen of 


this autumnal summer, (from the 23d to the 
28th,) and while the subdued light of the sun 
fell upon the earth, softening the landscape, 
and seeming to unite in harmony all within its 
influence, | was almost ready to say, with 
little Frank in the story, “Oh, that it would 
always be autumn !” 

The mean temperature of the month was 
56, which is 2 degrees above the common 


the Noquets and the Indians at the Falls” of| both north and south of us, the weather in this | mean. 


Niagara, The Noquets, Williams adds,| vicinity has continued most favourable to veg- 
** composed several roving bands of the con- 
federates, who were more or less connected by 
marriage with the Totarines, and emigrated | have 
with them to Green Bay, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Niagara.” He thinks he has| green. 
ascertained that—* They were allied with the 
Six Nations, and were called by the French 


The coldest day was on the 8th, when the 


etation; abundant rains, and a temperature | mean temperature was 50; and the warmest 
two degrees above the average of the month,| was the 17th, the average of that day being 

secured a plentiful crop of grass, and| 66} deg., and giving a mean range for the 
given to the young wheat its liveliest hue of| month of 16} degrees only. 


A northerly wind has prevailed for 19 days, 


There usually occurs in the latter part of| and a southerly wind 8 days; on one day the 
autumn, both in this country and in Europe, a| wind was W., on two E., and one is recorded 


Tateras, the English, Toderiks, and by the| period of mild, calm, and clear weather, lasting | as calm. 


Confederates, Totarironon or Totarines.” fle | {rom one or two to several weeks, 


This sea- 
says,— Some of these people were seen, and 


Little, if any, ice has appeared in this vi- 


son is called, in the rural districts of England, | cinity, and a white frost on two or three morn- 
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ings only ; yet, notwithstanding the absence of gave me encouragement that they would do dissolved in water, on 1 the head and spine. 
frost, trees had early in the month begun to so. In this country rabbits have at once recovered 


assume their rich autumnal hues, and though “26th.—Party feeling runs so high, that) from the eflecis of prussic acid by this means, 
by the 20th some had cast their leaves, many one of the natives, an industrious persevering 


—_—_ 
still retain their gorgeous covering. man, told me he was afraid to go on clearing ; 
For ** The Friend.’’ 
Twenty days are put down as fair, and his farm as he would desire, fearing great op- 
seven as cloudy ; some rain fell on eight days, position would be manifested, and probably he NOTES FROM BOOKS, 


and the whole quantity for the month, as ob- and his party be obliged to leave the Reserva- 

served at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 6} tion. 
inches. P..8. | “ 29th.—The teacher had conversation with 
Philada., Eleventh mo. Ist, 1849. one of the chiefs favourable to improvements, 
also with the blacksmith, who appeared anx- 
jious to purchase the smith tools that had been 

For ‘‘ The Friend.” ltent hi by Friend | ‘ ved t 

=~ as paren fa ae ge grand discovery he had mi ide, namely, that 
SENECA INDIANS, or eens me 2 —s ite Indi fer | &° h side of a hexagon was equal to the radius 
ot.—1 employed an indian to go aller lofacircle drawn about it. When informed 


« Bichtl h 22nd.—lI left 1 hi oe seed a heat | had ev to procure fF} that this property of a hexagon had long been 
oe ae 7 elt home this the natives to sow this fa : known, he remarked, that if it had been taught 
’ i i t 


morning for the purpose of procuring some) “ Ninth month 2d.—One of the chiefs came him, it would have practically been of great 
seed wheat for the Indians to sow this fall, and here and said there was to be a council of all 
: nets 7 ; ' ee ; use to him in his business.”— Vol. 11., p. 16. 

fell in company on my way with one of the their people in two days, and he intended com- 

natives, (a young man of good capacity,) who ing here to-morrow to lodge, as he wished to Superior Intelligence of the Negroes tn the 
told me his father was very desirous he should be informed upon some subjects relative to| Interior. 

relinquish his present views, and again adopt former customs amongst Indians, that he was| “I had many opportunities during this ex- 
Indian customs ; that no advantage whatever ignorant of. ‘This chief was one of the waver-| cursion, of satisfying myself of the fact for 
would be derived from following the example) ing ones, Fespecting an abandonment of their| which | had been prepared by the planters on 
of the white people. His father wished him) practices; his present spirit of inquiry was| the seaboard, that the intelligence of the col- 
to put away his wife, because she was not a| pleasant to me. oured race increased in the interior and upland 
good woman; and told him if he followed In-| ** 3rd.—I went to the blacksmith’s, and on| country, in proportion as they have more in- 
dian habits, and behaved himself, and kept to| my way thither stopped at Robinson’s, who tercourse with the whites. Many of them were 
the truth, he would certainly go to heaven|told me the opposite fArty had requested a| very inquisitive to know my opinion as to the 
when he died. The old man, “he said, was| general council of the Nation to be held, as| manner in which marine shells, shark’s teeth, 
very anxious that he should unite with him ; 'Cornplanter r and other chiefs had something to} sea-urchins, and corals, could have been buried 
and | found by the young man’s converse, that | say. He stated that they said it was not to be| in the earth so far from the sea, and at such 
it was not unlikely he would concur with the!|a council of disputing and jarring, but one in| a height. ‘The deluge had occurred to them 
wishes of his father. I felt much interested | \which they were going to make some reason-| as a cause, but they were not satisfied with it, 
for him in his trying situation, and recom-| ‘able propositions to those favourable to im- observing that they procured these remains 
mended him to consider well what he was! provements. The proposal appeared satisfac- | not me rely near the surface, but from the bot- 
about, and by no means to part from his wife.|tory to Robinson, and he said he felt rejoiced| tom of deep wells, and that others were in 
I stopped at Big Jacob’s; one of the young) that the opposition manifested such a disposi-| flint stones. In some places when I left the 
men was eating breakfast, and invited me to|tion. Afier parting with Robinson, I met with| railway and hired a gig to visit plantations far 
partake with him, which I did; and told bis lene eral of the natives and encouraged them to| from the main road, the proprietor would tell 
mother I was pleased to find them so comfort. | sow some wheat this fall, and they appeared | me he was unable to answer my questions, his 
able, and encouraged her to persevere, and|spirited upon the subject. On my return in| well having been sunk ten or twelve years 
keep her house and furniture clean, which|the afiernoon, Tekiando told me they were|ago. In that period the property had changed 
would be agreeable to her husband, and both| going to have a general council, and his party | hands two or three times, the former owners 
endeavour to live in love and harmony. A| wished to make some reasonable propositions | having settled further south or south-west ; but 
few more remarks were made which appeared | to the others, that they perhaps would not ac-| the estate had remained under the manage- 
to be well received. I resumed my journey, jens to; they intended to propose to them,| ment of the same head negro, to whom | was 
accompanied by the aforementioned young |that if they were still desirous of having their accordingly referred. This personage, con- 
man, who wished me to assist him in selecting| children educated, the schooling should be paid | scious of his importance, would begin by en- 


5) 
a suitable situation for a farm, which I did in | for out of their annuity ; as many of their peo- | larging, with much sell- complacency, on the 


oS’ 

the afternoon to his satisfaction. I went on to| | ple were very uneasy on account of the Qua-| ignorance of his master, who had been too 
the house of one of the chiefs, who invited me| kers doing so much for them gratuitously ; that short a time in these parts to understand any 
to stay all night ; and being weary, | accepted | white people paid for the schooling of their| thing I wished to know. When at length he 
his invitation. During the course of the even-| own children, and it was their wish that Indi- | condescended to come to the point, he could 
ing, | had much conversation with him and his|ans should also do so; their people’s minds} usually give me a clear account of the layers 
family, relative to the improvement of their| would then be at ease relative to their lands | of : sand, clay and limestone, they had passed 
condition. not being taken from them for what had been through, and of fishes’ teeth they had found, 

“24th.—I measured off near four acres of|done for them. He said that Red Jacket had| some of which had occasionally been preserv- 
land for a young man, son of one of the chiefs, | sent a message for all those in favour of Indian | ed. In proportion as these coloured people 
who promised me he would endeavour to clear |customs to attend a council at Buffalo; but the! fill places of trust, they are involuntarily treat- 
and fence it against spring. | likewise divided | Allegheny Indians thought it would be useless | ed more as equals by the whites. The preju- 
two acres, one of which a chief was to chop,| for a part of their people to go there to coun-| dices which keep the races asunder would 
and the other, his two sons; and feeling very cil, and had declined acceding thereto. rapidly diminish, were they not studiously 
desirous of raising a spirit of ambition and in- | kept up by artificial barriers, unjust laws, and 
dustry amongst them, I promised a premium | the reaction against foreign influence.”— Vol. 
to the party that accomplished the business in L1., p. 20. 
the shortest period, Prussic Acid.—A German paper says that} “In Alabama as in Georgia, I found that 

** 25th.—I had much conversation with seve-| suspension of life, caused by prussic acid, is| the coloured people were more intelligent in 
ral of the natives relative to their using endea-|only apparent ; life is immediately restored by| the upper country, and | listened with satis- 
vours to sow wheat this fall, some of whom] pouring acetate of potash, and common salt) faction to complaints of their setting themselves 


LYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 

“ This anecdote reminds me of another proof 
of negro intelligence, related to me by Dr. Le- 
conte, whose black carpenter came to him one 
day, to relate to him, with great delight, a 


(Continued from page 51.) 
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up, and being less content than formerly with | 
their lot. That men of colour can sometimes 
make large fortunes in trade, was proved to 
me by a fact which came accidentally to my 
knowledge. One of them by standing secu- 
rity for a white man, had lately lost no less 
than 17,000 dollars ; yet he was still prosper- 
ing and kept a store, and being a free man, 
would willingly have sent his son to the col- 
lege at Tuscaloosa, had he not been prevented 
by the prejudices of a white aristocracy osten- 
tatiously boastful of its love of equality. In 
consequence of similar impediments, many 
thriving artisans of the coloured race, remain 
uneducated, and are obliged to have white men 
to write for them and collect their debts; and 
I found that many cabinet-makers, carpenters, 
builders, and other mechanics, earning high 
wages, who in New England, would send their 
sons to college, do not contribute here even to 
the maintenance of common schools, their 
children not being permitted by law to learn 
to read and write. I cannot believe however, 
that this state of things can endure many 
years, for | found that an excellent Sabbath 
schvol had been established by the Presbyte- 
rians in Tuscaloosa, for the children of ne- 
groes.”—II. p. 71. 


White and Coloured Labourers in Virginia. 


“The British company at Blackheath (one 
of the Virginia coal mines) having resolved 
not to employ any slaves, and Mr. Gifford, 
having engaged 150 free negroes, found he 
could preserve good discipline without corporal 
punishment; and he not only persuaded seve- 
ral newly-arrived labourers from England to 
work with the blacks, but old Virginians, also, 
of the white race, engaged themselves, although 
their countrymen looked down upon them at 
first for associating with such companions. 
They confessed that for a time ‘ they felt very 
awkward,’ but it was not long before the pro- 
prietors of other mines followed the example 
which had been set them.”—J. p. 217. 

“ As we sailed down the Potomac from 
Washington, a landed proprietor of Fairfax 
county pointed out to me some estates in Vir- 
ginia, on the right bank of the river, in which 
free had been substituted for slave labour since 
1 was here in 1841. Some farmers came from 
New Hampshire and Connecticut, and having 
bought the land at five dollars an acre, tilled 
it with their own hands and those of the fami- 
ly, aided in some cases by a few hired whites. 
To the astonishment of the surrounding plant- 
ers, before the end of four years, they had 
raised the value of the soil from five, to forty 
dollars an acre, having introduced for the first 
time a rotation of corn and green crops, in- 
stead of first exhausting the soil, and then 
letting it lie fallow for years to recover itself.” 
—I, p. 207. 


—— 


Utility of Nettles.—It is a singular fact, 
that steel dipped in the juice of the nettle, be- | 
comes flexible. Dr. Thornton, who has made | 
the medicinal properties of our wild plants, his 
peculiar study, states, that lint dipped in nettle 
juice, and put up the nostril, has been known 
to stay the bleeding of the nose when all other 
remedies have failed ; and adds, that fourteen 


'on my mind, have never been erased. 
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or fifieen of the seeds ground into pow der, and | 
taken daily, will cure the swelling in the neck, 
known by the name of goitre, without i in any 


way injuring the general habit. — Medical | 
Times. 


For ‘* The Friend."’ 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 56.) 


On the 10th of Second month, 1783, Thomas 
Scattergood makes the following note: “ In- 
troduced to the meeting of Ministers and 
Elders. Felt poor ; little more about me than 
a desire to be what the Lord would have me 
to be ; however, am thankful that I was there. 
O that I may be enabled more and more clear- 
ly to know and understand Wisdom’s voice, 
and to follow it even again and again into sul- 
fering.” 

Third month 5th.—* Spent some time with 
Sarah Harrison with unusual openness, in 
comparing our getting along in a religious 
sense,” 

Sarah Harrison had been acknowledged as 
a minister a short time before Thomas Scat- 
tergood was; and a precious feeling of Gospel 
fellowship subsisted between them, until broken 
by death. 

This may be a Proper place to introduce 
a sketch of Sarah’s life. She was a daugh- 
ter of Rowland Richards, and was born 
about the year 1748, in what is now Delaware 
county, Pennsylvania. She was naturally 
cheerful and animated, and in the days of her 
youth suffered herself to give way to vanity 
and frivolity, which afterwards caused her 
much suffering and mental conflict. She 
says: 

“In my youthful days, I gave way to things 
that proved a snare to me, and caused me 
many sorrowful days and nights, yea, months 
and years, before | witnessed reconciliation 
with my God ; and I now stand as a monument 
of hismercy. All unrighteousness is sin ; and 
the wages of sin is death. This | know by 
sorrowful experience ; for it brought death 
upon the innocent life of God in my ‘heart, and 
made me a long wilderness travel. I too 
lightly esteemed the early visitations of God to 
my soul, until | became somewhat like the 
deaf adder that would not hear the voice of the 
charmer, though he charmed ever so sweetly.” 

** But in these my young years, when | was 
flying away as upon the wings of vanity, the 
Lord was pleased to meet with me in a narrow 
place, where I saw there was no way for me 
to escape his righteous judgments, either here 
or hereafier. | was led deeply and awfully to 


‘consider the woeful consequence of my sins 


being brought to judgment afier death, where 
there is no remedy ; and I was made willing to 

bear his indignation, because | knew 1 had 
sinned against him many a time, though in 
what the world calls little things ; yet T was 
convinced they were great enough to exclude 
me from the Divine presence forever, if 1 did 
not repent, and endeavour to walk more cir- 
cumspectly. I can with thankfulness say, 
that the awful impressions that were then made 


No; 


they were too deep for any blast of temptation 
to blow away. 

The natural mind is, and ever will be, in en- 
mity to the cross of Christ, and many youth. 
ful ones have experienced baptisms of an 
awful character before they have been brought 
to surrender their own will to the Divine will. 
Some, after having submitted, again rebel, and 
thus bring on themselves, trials and sufferings, 
deeper and heavier than those which they had 
previously encountered. [| well remember 
that a valued minister, now no more, in speak- 
ing of the trials he passed through, in becom- 
ing a plain and consistent Quaker, stated the 
following fact. He had, under a conviction of 
duty, and through an obedience springing out 
of many fiery baptisms, become plain. But 
after a time, the cross appearing too great to 
be borne, he once more changed his attire, and 
in opposition to the dictates of conscience turn- 
ed back to the world. It was nut long that he 
could with any comfort pursue the old road he 
had once more taken, Reproofs were inward- 
ly administered to him by the Holy Spirit, 
until he was thoroughly aroused to his awful 
condition. He saw the path of duty before 
him, but he saw no forgiveness for the passed 
acts of rebellion, particularly for his wilful 
turning back from what he knew to be right. 
He had been a youth of uncommon vivacity, 
constitutionally cheerful, and seeing the bright 
side of all things,—now all was changed. He 
lost his animation, the fear of eternal death 
and everlasting punishment took hold of him, 
and for five long years he was travelling in 
the deeps where no ray of light seemed to 
reach him. During these years, he said, “I 
never smiled.” Divine Goodness at last ex- 
tended forth a saving hand to him,—he felt his 
backsliding pardoned, and in due time a true 
Christian cheerfulness was given to his heart, 
and once more vivacity, tempered by the fear 
of the Lord, sat smiling on his face. 

How much better had it been for him, how 
much better would it be for all, whom the Lord 
is calling to submission, to be like the young 
friend Richard Shackleton writes about: “I 
was and am glad at heart that our beloved E. 
P. is so completely reduced and humbled—so 
willing to be anything, as well as nothing. 
Well, it is certainly the most spiritually-politic 
way ; it saves the poor creature a deal of trou- 
ble, to give up at once; not to be trifling and 
tampering about articles of capitulation, but 
surrender at the discretion of the conqueror.” 

Sarah Richards, about the twentieth year of 
her age, was married to Thomas Harrison, 
and became a resident in the city of Philadel. 
phia. She fulfilled with faithfulness and acti- 
vity the duties of her new sphere of life, was 
managing and neat as a honsekeeper,—warm- 
hearted and kind to friends and neighbours, 
hospitable to strangers, and charitable to the 
poor, and ever ready to perform services of 
kindness to all. The Lord, her almighty 
Caretaker, did not permit her to pass along 
without trials. She lost several children while 
quite infants, and was dipped into various 
baptisms to qualify her for the ministry of the 
Gospel, to which service her Lord had ap- 
pointed her. During the time of the Revolu- 
tionary war she first spoke in the meetings of 
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For “ The Friend.” 
TIMES GONE BY. 


Yes, there’s a charm amund the native home 

Could make the miser for awhile, forget 

His gold ; and call the felon back to virtue. 
CAaRDELL. 


Home of my childhood !—it is thine to bring 
Feelings which teach us time’s deep mystery ; 
How changing and how changed, life’s joyous 
spring! 

These long-loved scenes alone seem left to me, 
Since kindred spirits here 1 cease to see. 
What food alas! is found for pensive thought ! 
A blessing theugh in-every change may be, 
Yet, to man’s sordid nature all unsought ; 

As by time’s broken ties, the way of truth is taught. 


For lost and loved ones, here the heart o’erflows ; 

Yet dear the spot where we were doom’d to part, 

The fragrant fruit-tree and the breathing rose, 

Still whisper of them softly to my heart: 

How one by one life’s dearest links depart; 

All youth adored seems sleeping-in the dust! 

Oh! Time, harsh tutor of our age, thou art; 

But thou hast warned me of the worst, I trust, 
That dearest hopes decay, as all things earthly must. 


How tender, ductile, sensitive, was then 

Fach ligament of life ; and to a child, 

Wondering at Nature and the ways of men, 

Thy wand oh! Death, brought feelings dread and 
wild, 

The blighted heart of life will lose its hold, 

When those are gone with whom we wept or 
smiled ; 

Though time hath taught what was to youth un- 
told, 

Yet Truth’s unchanging light shall better hopes unfold. 


Then Nature’s plastic beauty lent its powers, 

To hearts uncheck’d by sorrow or by care ; 

Joy lit the stars, and glory decked the flowers, 

While spring’s fresh bloom, with fragrance fill’d 
the air: 

Love’s rosy leaves seem’d scattered everywhere. 

How fair was Nature then when life was new; 

Why should she not to manhood seem as fair? 

Why should the heart not have its spring-time 
too ? 

Its leaves put forth afresh, its branches bud anew. 


Yes, when “ the Day-spring from on high” shall 
dawn, 

The winter of the mind shall be no more ; 

The Light of Life no more will be withdrawn,— 

But man renewed, his Maker will adore. 

E’en now at seasons when from earth we soar, 

Our dark afflictions but as dreams appear ; 

The thought of rest when these shall all be o’er, 

Oft comes to cheer our chequered pathway here ; 
“The city of our God” will often glitter near. 


And thou who wast my childhood’s sweet sup- 
rt, 

Te whom in sorrow I could ever fly; 

Alike through evil and through good report, 

When other springs of charity were dry! 

How precious now to feel thy spirit nigh; 

To breathe the flowers a mother’s hand did rear, 

In silence listen as the soft winds sigh; 

Whispering of those whom memory holds dear; 
Oh! canst thou now behold thy lonely wanderer here ? 


Meek name of Mother! which mysterious word, 
Could once the vengeance of a conqueror quell ; 
Struck by that sound, the Roman* drops his 
- sword, 
Aimed at the home where dearest memories 
dwell. 
That charm had bound him with its mighty spell; 
* Coriolanus, 


Although by deep revenge his breast had been be- 
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Friends, and was acknowledged as a minister 
in 1781. 


Had changed the champion back again to child; | what would once have produced serious unea- 
Against his country though he could rebel, siness, if not deep condemnation. Let any 
Life's first fond feeling could not be exiled, one look at our newspapers or the placards at 
the corners of our streets, and observe the 
kind of scenes they present to entrap our young 






guiled, 


To warn the heart from harm, to win the wanderer 


Blend with this natural love, to which the memory 


In fancy oft return, if ever he should roam. 


Where oft it feels betrayed, forsaken, and alone. 


columns of “The Friend,” the judicious re- 

































Loved name of Mother ! like the light above, 

Which from some lonely, lovely star, is shed, 

Still comes thy sweet remembered look of love, 

To melt the heart, or heal it if it bled !— 

Though now thy days are numbered with the 
dead, 


And I from home and safety wide may roam, 
Still dear to me what e’er thou loved or suid; 
Still thy reproving, tendering tear will come, 


home, 


Blest thought of Mother! mingling oft among 
Life’s last illusions ere its spark hath fled; 

The first, the last, to falter on the tongue,— 
When all emotions save that one seem dead : 

Oft doth it linger round the dying bed, 

As if life’s purest love the last took wings! 

To hope of heaven seems this affection wed ; 
Forgiveness, pardon, peace—these solemn things, 


clings. 


Sweet home, sweet home, oh! ever while on 
earth, 

Will we prefer to every other clime, 

The spot however bleak that gave us birth, 

Though not renowned in history nor rhyme : 

Who hath not lingered long, and many a time, 

By his own native river, rock, or dome, 

To feel that silent sympathy sublime, 

Which binds the heart to memory of home ; 


Yet there’s a Friend more precious than a mother, 
The child upon her breast may be forgot; 

A Friend that cleaveth closer than a brother, 
Who when that mother sleepeth, sleepeth not. 
Oh! may it be our blessed, happy lot, 

When friends, affection, kindred, all have flown, 
To find in heaven, a more congenial spot, 

Than here on earth the heart hath ever known; 


Eovia. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
AMUSEMENTS. 


It was a satisfaction to me to read in the 


marks on the subject of “ Debasing Exhibi- 
tions,” and | would that they should claim the 
serious attention of our members. The season 
has commenced in which a multitude of amuse- 
ments are offered to the patronage and sup- 
port of the public, and it seems as if every 
year, the number and variety of these is 
increased. Some are so obviously injurious 
and demoralizing, as to shock the mind which 
possesses a degree of religious sensibility, 
others are less glaringly pernicious, and some 
are so specious in their pretensions, and so 
much is said of their innocence and utility, that 
the superficial observer may easily be caught 
with the idea that they are not only harmless 
but even useful. The gradations in the scale 
of turpitude are so gentle, and the lines which 
separate the different degrees of evil, so indis- 
tinct, that those who indulge themselves in 
what are termed the most harmless, will find 
it difficult to give a satisfactory reason why 
they should not enjoy the next, and the next, 
and another, until, by degrees almost imper- 
ceptible to themselves, they are led to view 
without dislike, and even to take pleasure in, 


people. Besides those nurseries of every vice, 
the theatres, there are Shakesperian readings, 
soirees, gymnasiums, bowling saloons, the nu- 
merous panoramas and other paintings, the 
accompaniments of which are often objection- 
able, and many feats and performances, de- 
signed to excite wonder and feed the appetite 
for the marvellous. 


When we consider that time is a talent of 


inestimable value, entrusted to our care to be 

improved to the glory of the great Giver, and 

the good of our fellow-men, it should surely 

induce us to pause and ponder well the manner 

in which we spend it. A proper sense of its 

worth, and of our accountability, would repress 

the desire for mere amusement, and teach us 

to study improvement and usefulness. Where 

the mind is let out after gratification, whether 

in seeing or hearing, and our dependence for 
enjoyment is placed upon objects of sense, we 
are not in a situation favourable to a just ap- 
preciation of those quiet and peaceful pleasures 
which flow froma sense of the Divine pre- 
sence and approbation. Our judgment is 
blinded and perverted; we live in an atmos- 
phere of excitement, and when removed a little 
from its influence, whether by sickness or other 
affliction, the mind has nothing to rest upon ; 
no stay or comfort, but is left the sport of 
every adverse wind that blows. 


I remember to have read that a pious person 
was riding in a stage with a woman who said 
much in favour of theatrical amusements, set- 
ting forth the pleasure she derived from them, 
and what an advantage they were in forming 
correct taste and modes. After listening for 
some time, he observed, “ There is one thing 
you seem to have overlooked in your commen- 
dation of the theatre.” Surprised, probably, to 
hear what she supposed was an approving re- 
mark on her favourite amusement, from one of 
his appearance, she eagerly rejoined, “Pray 
what is that?” and received for reply, with great 
seriousness: “ ‘The pleasure it will give you at 
the judgment seat of Christ.” She was struck 
dumb—the words sunk deep in her heagt, and 
she found it impossible to shake them off. The 
result was, that she totally abandoned the the- 
atre and other vain amusements, and became 
a pious and exemplary Christian. 

Did those who are pursuing even what are 
considered the more harmless class of amuse- 
ments, seriously ask themselves what will be 
their feelings respecting them in the solemn 
moment of final retribution, I believe many, 
who now thoughtlessly indulge in them, would 
feel restrained from such a mode of spending 
their precious time. 

When we see how these things abound and 
increase in our city, and how many professing 
Christians are eagerly catching at them as a 
means of passing away time, and consider that 
we are enjoined to avoid every appearance of 
evil, it seems to me the Society of Friends is 
called upon to hold up a faithful testimony 
against them—to walk circumspectly, redeem- 
ing the time, because the days are few and 
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evil ; and to let the gravity and seriousness of | 


our lives show that we are a people redeemed 
from vain conversation as well as amusements, 
Did a solemn sense of our high and dignified 
profession rest upon our spirits, and a convic- 
tion of our great responsibility for the many 
favours we enjoy, I apprehend our members 
would rarely be seen at any of the places of 
public exhibitions, and that the practice of ga- 
thering together large evening parties at our 
houses, where the object seems to be chiefly to 
see and be seen, and to indulge in trifling and 
vain conversation, would be discontinued, from 
a conviction of the disadvantages which it pro- 
duces both to young and old. We need to be 
stirred up to a serious consideration of these 
things—to be called back to primitive example 
—when it was said of Friends that they were 
a retired, grave people, shunning much com- 
pany; of few words, weighty and savoury, 
when they were together, so that their lan- 
guage, their actions, nay, their very counte- 
nances, bespoke that they had been with Jesus, 
and struck an awe and respect into beholders. 

Let us beware; the iide of fashion and cus- 
tom is setting strong against us, and unless we 
are upon our guard, we shall be carried along 
with it into things, which, however little some 
may account them, are the first inlet to a 
stream which will swell by every successive 
indulgence, until it becomes a mighty torrent 
which may sweep us away. 


Rule by which to Try Amusements.—If 
they are not easy of abuse ;—if the advantages 
they produce balance their mischiefs when 
abused ;—if their direct or chance expense 
does not break in upon our charities ;— if they 
are not so closely allied to the amusements of 
the bad as to confound and incorporate men of 
the most opposite sentiments ;—if they have 
no tendency to wean society from more profit- 
able employments ;—if lastly, they do not im- 
properly encroach upon that brief period 
bestowed upon men to do the business of eter- 
nity :—if all this be true of any of them ; | will 
say of him who uses such amusements, he may 
be a Christian; but the most distinguished 
Christian will need them the least. For he 
will seek his pleasures chiefly in the field of 
his duties ; and though he suffers mere amuse- 
ments, and is even thankful for that, as for 
every thing else, when it comes, will neither 
anxiously court it, nor repine at its absence. 

To make the idle happy, is to cut off the 
only bridge by which they might return to the 
society of the wise and good.—J. W. Cun- 
ningham. 


Weeds in Gravel Walks.—An_ English 


gardener has, for more than twenty years past, | 
kept down the weeds in gravel walks, without | 
any apparent bad effect, by sprinkling over} 
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conversation and carriage consistent there- 
with?” ‘To this query a churchwarden, near 
Wallingford, replied, “He preaches the Gos- 
pel, but does not keep a carriage.” 


For ** The Friend.” 


Degencracy—Reformation. 


How is it with us in the present day ; — 
we sought Christ, and found him to be our all 
in all? Do we love Him, the unfailing source 


of joy and comfort, above all things? Are| 
we endeavouring to follow Him, who will lead 
us safely to the haven of rest and peace? This 
is, indeed, a day of degeneracy, and mournful 
declension on the part of many in our Israel. 


There appears to be a willingness in some 
to lower the ancient standard; to evade 


precious testimonies which occasioned our early 
Friends so much suffering ; and to heal the 
hurt of the daughter of my people deceitfully, 
saying, ‘* Peace, peace, where there is no 
peace.” Jer. ix. 11. Is it not to be feared, 
that there are amongst us, (even some who 
are making professions of the Gospel,) who 
know but little of a daily, humble abiding with 
our blessed Saviour, who said, “1 am the 
vine ye are the branches; he that abideth in 
me and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit, for without me ye can do nothing. If 
any man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a 
branch and is withered ; and men gather them 
and cast them into the fire, and they are burn- 
ed.”—John xv. 5, 6. 

How have these become as withered branch- 
es, for want of an abiding in the vine that they 
might receive the sap and nourishment thereof ! 
Others have become tired of gathering the 
manna every day, and are satisfying them- 
selves with reports of its virtue, and the friend- 
ships of the religious world. Yet hath the 
Lord reserved a remnant unto himself, even in 
this day of degeneracy, who have to go mourn- 
ing on their way in sorrow and sadness of 
heart, and who are ready at times to cry out 
in the language of the prophet, “ O that my 
head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daughter of my people.”—Jer. 
ix, 1. 

Were Friends more livingly concerned to 
work out their soul’s salvation with fear and 
trembling, they would become like a city set 
upon a hill which could not be hid; and there 
would be a gathering of the nations unto the 
Gospel of peace and salvation ; yea, they would 
become as shining stars in the firmament, 
whose light would shine forth even to the ends 
of the earth, and all the kindreds thereof would 
come and glorify our Father who is in heaven. 

But as regards the life and power of religion, 
what a careless, unconcerned state many are 
in, and how deplorable is their condition ! 
There is, indeed, cause of mourning and lamen- 


them annually dry salt, in dry weather, and | tation throughout all the borders of our Zion, 


then sweeping it thinly and regularly with a 
broom. 


The Bishop of Oxford recently sent round 
the diocese a circular of inquiries, amongst 
which was the following: ‘ Does your officia- 
ting clergyman preach the Gospel, and are his 


notwithstanding the outside show and profes- 
sion among us. The language of the prophet 
seems adapted to our present situation, *“ Yet 
I have planted thee a noble vine, wholly a 
right seed. How then art thou turned into a 
degenerate plant of a strange vine unto me.” 
—Jer. ii. 21. 


There is also that amongst us which ma 
be compared to the wedge of gold and the Ba. 
bylonish garment ; and our Society never will 
witness prosperity, nor know a going forth 
conquering and to conquer, until it be removed 
from the camp of our Israel. Ah, what Bap- 
tisms, what travail of spirit, will the upright. 
hearted have to undergo, before the cursed 
thing be removed. ‘The mourners of Zion 
have to strew their tears as they go, when 
they behold the breaches in her walls and the 
waste places thereof. ‘The words of our bless. 
ed Lord and Saviour remain true and unsha- 
ken ; ** Straight is the gate, and narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life.” Again, “Iam 
the Way, the Truth, and the Lile; no man 
cometh to the Father but by me.” 

He also declared himsell to be the door into 
the sheepfold, and if any man climb up any 
other way the same is a thief and a robber. 
Nothing short of daily bearing the cross of our 
blessed Saviour, and humbly following in his 
footsteps, will lead us in by Him the door, into 
the sheepfold. Did not the immediate followers 
of our Lord find the path straight and narrow, 
ofien very trying to nature? Yes! and they 
also found Himto be the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life, leading them in this holy path, by whom 
an entrance was abundantly administered into 
his everlasting kingdom. And did not the 
early Friends witness his life and power in 
them, bringing them forth out of darkness, and 
a state of alienation, into the marvellous light 
of the Gospel? The same lile and power 
which brought them forth and made them more 
than conquerors, through Him who died for 
them and rose again, sustained them in an 
hour of need, in time of affliction and hot 
persecution. It kept them in Christian pa- 
tience, meckness, and humility, while passing 
through this vale of tears, and in the end gain- 
ed for them an eternal inheritance in the king- 
dom of our Redeemer. As the Truth remains 
the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever, it will 
do as much for us as it did for our forefathers, 
who obtained the prize through suffering and 
tribulation, if we submit to His turning hand, 
who would work wonderfully for us, even to 
the redeeming of our souls from all iniquity, 
by the washing of regeneration, and the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost; making us appear 
without spot before the world, having our robes 
washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb. But if we cannot bear the cross of 
Christ, we cannot expect to reign with him ; for 
he hath declared, ** Whosoever therefore shall 
confess me before men, him will | confess also 
before my Father which is in heaven. But 
whosoever shall deny me before men, him will 
I also deny before my Father which is in hea- 
ven.”—Matt. x. 32, 33, 

So that we see there is no half way work in 
the religion of our blessed Lord. If we are 
unwilling to come forth as faithful soldiers en- 
listed under our great Captain, and declare his 
truths in the earth without fear of man, we are 
none of his. 

If any of us are seeking to climb up to hea 
ven any easier way than that of bearing the 
daily cross, and entering by Christ the doot 
into the sheepfold, let us remember that such 
are accounted thieves and robbers, O! what 
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will be the awful condition of such as these in| quickened to discern and relish the savour of | press, that these three are one, even the Fa- 
the judgment day! It will fare no better| Divine life, cannot but perceive that he was a| ther, the Word, and the Spirit.” 

with them, than it did with him who enter-| man of enlarged mind and deep religious expe-| ‘* When the fulness of time was come, God 
ed into the marriage chamber not having on| rience, eminently qualified, as a scribe well| sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made 
the wedding garment; who was bound hand | instructed into the mysteries of the heavenly | under the law, that he might redeem taal that 
and foot, and cast out into outer darkness, | kingdom, to bring forth out of the treasury,| were under the law, that we might receive the 


where there was weeping and gnashing of| things new and old, for the comfort and edifi-| adoption of sons. By the grace of God 
teeth. cation of the church. ‘ 


Although we may declare the truths of our 


in of u “He was,” says one Christ tasted death for every man : and Christ 
\of his intimate friends and cotemporaries, “aj died for our sins according to the scriptures, 


blessed Lord, from the morning of our days} naturalist, and a divine, and all of God Al-| and he was buried and rose again according to 
So 


until our heads become grey with old age, yet | mighty’s own making.” 


unless He is pleased to bless out labours, they 


gt ; _ {the scriptures. For other foundation can no 
Sir James M‘Intosh says, “ his Journal is} man lay than that is laid, Jesus Christ. And 


will be unavailing, and may be accounted of|one of the most extraordinary and instructive | so we believe those things which God before 


men as idle dreams, Paul may plant and 
Apollos water, but God giveth the increase. 

Those who are striving in a cunning and 
designing way to lower the standard of Truth 
—to remove the ancient landmarks,—and still 
bear the name of Christ, unless they repent 
and do their first works, had better go out from 
us, and make no profession with us, that they 
may no longer remain as moths and as cank- 
ers to our poor, tried Society. 

But unto you who are yet struggling on 
bearing the daily cross, and whovare still cleav- 
ing unto the good old way, may the language 
go forth: Journey on; be not dismayed, for 
through the power of Truth ye will yet be 
made to triumph over all! If we journey on 
trusting in the Lord, we shall be made victo- 
rious, yea, more than conquerors through Him 
who gave himself for us. | 
our earthly pilgrimage we shall find an admit- 
tance into the Celestial City, “* Where God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain, for the former things are passed away.” 
Rev. xxi. 3. 

“ And the city hath no need of the sun, nei- 
ther of the moon, to shine in it, for the glory 
of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof.” Rev. xxi. 23. 

Vermont, Tenth mo., 1849. 

—_—-_ 


For “ The Friend.” 


GEORGE FOX. 


It was a saying of the celebrated John 
Locke, that the reason why some men were 
so much against the Holy Scriptures was, that 
the scriptures were against them; and the same 
cause will account for much of the obloquy 
which was cast upon our early Friends, ‘The 
strict and exemplary lives of those sincere and 
devoted followers of the Lord Jesus, were a 
standing testimony against the loose and irre- 
gular conduct of many of the high professors 


And at the close of 


narratives in the world,—which no reader of| hath showed by the mouth of all his prophets, 
competent judgment can peruse without rever-| that Christ should suffer; and he hath thus 
ing the piety of the writer.” “The An-| fulfilled it and is risen from the dead, and is 
nual Review and History of Literature,” has | at the right hand of God. He is alive again, 
the following remarks : and lives forevermore, and will reward every 
*« There is no character in Christian history | man according to his deeds, and is the Judge 
since the days of its Divine Founder, more} both of quick and dead, and his sheep now hear 
free from spot or stain, than that of George} his voice and follow him, as in the apostles” 
Fox. It is not less absurd to pronounce him| days. Neither is there salvation in any other 
insane from his writings, than it would be to| than in the name of Jesus; for there is none 
pronounce Cromwell a fool from his speeches. | other name given under heaven among men 
By their actions they are to be judged. No| whereby we must be saved.” " 
form of civil polity so unexceptionable in its| “ And in the fulness of time according to 
means and end, so beautiful in all its parts,| the promise of the Father, Christ was mani- 
so perfect as a whole, has ever been imagined | ested in the flesh, and by the grace of God 
in philosophical romance, or proposed in theo- | tasted death for every man, as before, is risen 
ry, as this man conceived and reduced to| and ascended, and sits on the right hand of 
practice.” God in heaven, and is the only Mediator be- 
In perusing his writings we are often struck |tween God and man. He exercises his pro- 
with the beauty, simplicity, and clearness of} phetical, kingly, and priestly offices now in 
many passages, especially in his delineation of| his church ; and also his offices as a Counsellor 
Christian doctrine, During his long confine-| and Leader, Bishop, Shepherd, and Mediator. 
ment in Worcester jail where he suffered for| He, to wit, the Son of God, exercises these 
his Christian testimony against oaths, he wrote | offices in his household of faith, whose house 
a number of treatises, among which was one| we are, that are believers in the light, and by 
in ** Answer to all such as falsely say the} faith are engrafied into Christ, the Word, by 
Quakers are no Christians,” which contains} whom all things were made, and so are heirs 
the following excellent passages, viz.: of eternal life, being elected in Him before the 
“It is the Spirit that beareth witness, because | world began.” 
the Spirit is Truth. For there are three that} In an essay called “The Royal Law of God 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, | Revived,” he thus writes, “ And further, saith 
and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one:| the Apostle, in John i. 1, 2: We have an ad- 
and there are three which bear record in earth} vocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righte- 
—which we own. 1 John v.6,7. And now|ous: and He is the propitiation for our sins, 


let none be offended because we do not call 


and not for ours only, but for the sins of the 
whole world, 


them by those unscriptural names of ‘ Trinity’ Now mark, this is a large 
and ‘ three persons :’ which are not scripture | word, for all people to take notice of, viz., that 
words, and so do falsely say that we deny the | Jesus Christ is the propitiation for the sins of 
| Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, which} the whole world. ‘Therefore every one of you, 
three are one that bear record in heaven:/in your own particulars, know this, that Christ 
which three we own with all our hearts, as the| Jesus who is crowned with glory and honour 
apostle John did, and as all true Christians| did taste death for every man ; mark for every 
ever did and now do.” man. Whosoever denies this doctrine is an 

“ We believe concerning God, the Father,| antichrist ; and [he who] preaches another is 
| Son, and Spirit, according to the testimony of} a false preacher and seducer, and brings peo- 





of that day, and the pure spiritual doctrines of | the Holy Scripture, which we receive and|ple to trouble and loss, from that which is 


the Gospel which they promulgated were at 
variance with the sin-pleasing notions to which 
priests and people eagerly clung. Hence it 
was that Friends were decried as ignorant 
fanatics, and scorned and derided as persons 
unworthy of notice. Few among them had to 
endure a larger share of contumely and re- 
proach than our honourable elder George Fox, 
and few bore it with greater meekness and pa- 
tience, counting it an honour to suffer for the 
sake of his Lord and Master, 

Those who read his writings with an unpre- 
judiced mind, and whose spiritual senses are 


embrace as the most authentic and perfect de-| right and their due, in which is their satisfac. 
claration of Christian faith, being indited by|tion. So these are universal things to all 
the Holy Spirit of God that never errs ; mankind, whereby all mankind might come 
‘‘ First, ‘That there is one God and Father, | out of the earthly old Adam, in the fall and 
of whom are all things. Secondly, That there| transgression, to Him that hath died for them 
is one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom all things/all, and enlightened them all, and gave his 
were made, who was glorified with the Father | grace to them all ; and he willeth that all might 
before the world began, who is God over all} be saved and come to the knowledge of the 
blessed forever. Thirdly, That there is one| truth of Christ, who doth this.” 
Holy Spirit, the promise of the Father and the 
Son, the Leader and Sanctifier, and Comforter 
of his people. And we further believe, as the The Wars of France.—In the course of the 
Holy Scriptures soundly and sufficiently ex-| last five centuries, says the Journal of Com- 


————— 





merce, France has been engaged in wars the 
aggregate duration of which amounts to 326 
years! Of these 35 were years of civil war, 
40 of religious war, 76 of war on the soil of 
France, and 175 foreign. Great and sangui- 
nary battles, 84, In the 16th century there 
were 85 years of war; in the 17th, 69 years, 
in the 18th, 58 years ; making a total in those 
three centuries of 212 years of war to 83 of 
peace. Add to these the revolutions and wars 
of the present century, and who can wonder 
at the existing moral and political condition of 
the country. 
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The reception of essays from our distant 
Friends is peculiarly grateful. ‘That from 
Vermont in the present number, indicates that 
Zion’s travellers however separated, see eye 
to eye respecting the mournful state of very 
many among us, ‘Though it is necessary at 
times to portray the spreading degeneracy, 
producing feelings of lamentation for our be- 
loved Society, yet it is a strength and encour- 
agement to the watchmen on the wall, to find 
that their sense of its condition is very similar 
though they have little or no outward inter- 
course. It shows that one blessed Head and 
Master over all the members of his body, bap- 
tizes them ‘ato the same sense and feeling, and 
thereby qualifies them to administer the coun- 
sel which he imparts, 





Baltimore Yearly Meeting convened on Se- 
cond-day, the 22nd ult., the meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders having as usual met the 
Seventh-day previous. The meeting was 
small ; the usual business was transacted ; and 
the report of the conferees adopted. ‘The 
meeting concluded Fifih-day afiernoon. From 
the printed minutes, when received, additional 
information will probably be given, 





The obscurity which has so long rested upon 
Nineveh, the “ exceeding great city of three 
days’ journey,” even as to its very site, it 
would seem, by the following paragraph, is 
likely to be yet further unfolded by the labour 
of the indefatigable. Layard : 


“ The Nineveh Antiquities. —A vessel has 
arrived at Chatham from Bombay, with twenty 
tons of antiquities from Nineveh for the British 
Museum. ‘The Treasury have given the ne- 
cessary directions for the free delivery of the 
antiquities, and arrangements have been made 


the Assyrian ruins in the neighbourhood of 


Mossul, but will visit Mount Ararat, and the 
whole of that part of the East, which abounds 
in religious and historical associations.”— 


London Paper. 





The deeply interesting subject relative to the 
long talked of Kentucky Convention to revise 
the Constitution of that State, has at length 
assumed a most discouraging aspect as regards 
negro emancipation. An article in the ** Na- 
tional Era” of the Ist inst., says: “ Although 
a heavy Emancipation vote was given at the 
late election for members of the Convention, 
yet, owing to the combined influence of the 
Whig and Democratic parties, not a single 
emancipationist was elected. Five-sixths of 
the voting population of the State are non- 
slaveholders, but every member of the Con- 
vention, we believe, is a slaveholder, and 
represents the slaveholding interest. Whata 
striking illustration of the power of this inter- 
est, and of the subjugation of the masses of the 
people to its rule.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of James Stanton, agent, Barnesville, O., 
for himself, $3, to 26, vol. 24, for Jesse Roberts, $2, 
vol, 22, John Bundy, $4, vols, 23 and 24, Ephraim 
Williams, M. D., $4, vols. 22 and 23, and William C. 
Williams, $2, vol. 23. Abram Macy, and Samuel 
Marriot, each $2, vol. 23. Jacob Haines, agent, for 
Joseph M‘Carty, $4, vols. 21 and 22, Marshall Battin, 
> to 52, vol, 22, and Aaron M'‘Carty, $1, to 52, vol. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuvel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street ; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 
No. 37 Chestnut street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
William Kinsey, Frankford; Benjamin H. 
Warder, No. 179 Vine street; Horatio C. 
Wood, No, 210 Race street. 

Superintendent.—Philip Garret. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr, Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. Wor. 
thington, 


WANTED 


A teacher for the Girls’ Elementary School 
at West-town Boarding-school. 

Apply to Hannah Rhoads, Marple, Dela- 
ware Co.; Hannah Warrington, Jr., Moores- 


for the packages to be forwarded direct to the} town, N. J. ; Sidney Coates, No. 330 Arch 
Museum, without being previously disturbed. | sireet, Philadelphia. : 


lt is gratifying to add, that Mr. Layard has 
again left Constantinople for Trebizond, on his 
way to the scene of his late discoveries, ac- 





Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house on Mulberry 
street, on Fifth-day, the Ist inst., Srnas S, Brooxs, M. 


companied by an artist, a medical man, and a} D., and Exizasera, daughter of the late Joseph Price, 
secretary. He expects, with the resources | all of this city. 


now at his command, to prosecute his re- | ~~~ nmr rr 


searches with even more success than before, 
and does not intend to confine his labours to 
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